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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This report is the eleventh in a series of National Center for Education Statistics reports 
on high school dropout and completion rates. It presents data on rates in 1998, the most recent 
year for which data are available, and includes time series data on high school dropout and 
completion rates for the period 1972 through 1998. In addition to extending time series data 
reported in earlier years, this report examines the characteristics of high school dropouts and 
high school completers in 1998. 

Table A — Percentage of 15- through 24-year-olds who dropped out of grades 10-12, 

percentage of 16- through 24-year-olds who were dropouts, and percentage of 
18- through 24-year-olds who completed high school, by race-ethnicity: October 
1998 



Dropout and completion measures 


Total 1 


White, 

non-Hispanic 


Black, 

non-Hispanic 


Hispanic 


Asian/Pacific 

Islander 


Percentage of youth ages 1 5-24 who 
dropped out of grades 10-12, 
October 1 997 to October 1 998 


4.8 


3.9 


5.2 


9.4 




Percentage of youth ages 1 6-24 who 
were dropouts in 1 998 


11.8 


7.7 


13.8 


29.5 


4.1 


Percentage of youth ages 1 8-24 who 
were high school completers in 1 998 2 


84.8 


90.2 


81.4 


62.8 


94.2 



— Sample size too small for reliable estimate. 

^ue to relatively small sample sizes, American Indians/ Alaskan Natives are included in the total but are not shown separately. 
Excludes those still enrolled in high school. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, October 1998. 



Event Dropout Rates 

Event dropout rates for 1998 describe the proportion of youth ages 15 through 24 who 
dropped out of grades 10-12 in the 12 months preceding October 1998. Demographic data 
collected in the Current Population Survey (CPS) permit event dropout rates to be calculated 
across various individual characteristics, including race-ethnicity, sex, region of residence, and 
income level. 

• About 5 out of every 100 young adults enrolled in high school in 1997 left school 
before October 1998 without successfully completing a high school program. This 
estimate of 4.8 percent was similar to the estimates reported over the last 10 years, 
but lower than those reported in the early 1970s (table A, figure A, and table 1). 




in 



? 



Figure A — Percentage of 15- through 24-year-olds who dropped out of grades 10-12, 

percentage of 16- through 24-year-olds who were dropouts, and percentage of 
18- through 24-year-olds who completed high school: October 1972 through 
October 1998 1 




Percentage of 15- through 24-year-olds 
in grades 10 through 12 who 
dropped out in the past year 
(event dropout rate) 



^ ^ — t - ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ “T“ “T““ 

1972 1974 1976 1978 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 1996 1998 





1972 1974 1976 1978 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 1996 1998 

Year 



lumbers for years 1987 through 1998 reflect new editing procedures instituted by the Bureau of the Census for cases with 
missing data on school enrollment items. Numbers for years 1992 through 1998 reflect new wording of the educational 
attainment item in the CPS beginning in 1992. Numbers for years 1994 through 1998 reflect changes in the CPS beginning in 
1994 due to newly instituted computer-assisted interviewing and the change in population controls used in the 1990 Census- 
based estimates, with adjustment for undercounting in the 1990 Census. 

Excluding those still enrolled in high school. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, October (various years). 
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• Hispanic students were more likely than white and black students to leave school 
before completing a high school program: in 1998, 9.4 percent of Hispanic students 
were event dropouts, compared with 3.9 percent of white and 5.2 percent of black 
students. The event dropout rates of white students were not significantly different 
from those of black students (table 1). 

• In 1998, young adults living in families with incomes in the lowest 20 percent of all 
family incomes were four times as likely as their peers from families in the top 20 
percent of the income distribution to drop out of high school (table 1). 

• Although dropout rates were highest among students age 19 or older, about two-thirds 
(69 percent) of the current-year dropouts were ages 15 through 18; moreover, about 
one third (34 percent) of the 1998 dropouts were ages 15 through 17 (table 1). 



Status Dropout Rates 

Over the last decade, between 350,000 and 550, 000 10th- through 12th-grade students 
left school each year without successfully completing a high school program (Table Bl). Each 
year some of these young adults return to high school or enter an alternative certification 
program, and others pass out of this age group. Status dropout rates represent the proportion of 
young adults ages 16 through 24 who are out of school and who have not earned a high school 
credential. 



• In October 1998, some 3.9 million young adults were not enrolled in a high school 
program and had not completed high school. These youths accounted for 1 1.8 percent 
of the 33 million 16- through 24-year-olds in the United States in 1998 (table A, 
figure A, and table 3). As noted with event rates, this estimate is consistent with the 
estimates reported over the last 1 0 years, but lower than those reported in the early 
1970s. 

• The status dropout rates of whites remain lower than those of blacks, but over the past 

quarter of a century, the difference between the rates of whites and blacks has 
narrowed (figure 2). In addition, Hispanic young adults in the United States continue 
to have higher status dropout rates than do either their white or black counterparts 
(figure 2). \ 

• In 1998, 4.1 percent of Asian/Pacific Islander young adults were status dropouts, 
compared with 29.5 percent of Hispanics, 13.8 percent of blacks, and 7.7 percent of 
whites (table 3). 
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• Forty-four percent of Hispanic young adults bom outside the 50 states or the District 
of Columbia were high school dropouts. Although the dropout rates of Hispanics bom 
in the United States were lower than those of their Hispanic peers who were non- 
U.S.-bom, they were higher than the dropout rates of non-Hispanics bom in the 
United States (table 3). 



High School Completion Rates 

The high school completion rate represents the proportion of 18- through 24-year-olds 
who have completed a high school diploma or an equivalent credential, including a General 
Educational Development (GED) credential. 

• In 1998, about 85 percent of all 18- through 24-year-olds not enrolled in high school 

had completed high school, a slight increase since the early 1970s (figure A and table 
A 7). 1 

• High school completion rates have increased for white and black young adults since 
the early 1970s, with rates of 90.2 percent for whites and 81.4 percent for blacks in 
1998. However, Hispanic young adults have not shared in this improvement: 62.8 
percent were reported as having completed high school in 1998 (figure 3 and table 4). 
In addition, Asian/Pacific Islander young adults in 1998 were more likely than their 
white, black, and Hispanic peers to complete high school. 



Method of High School Completion 

Most young adults complete a regular diploma and graduate from high school; others 
complete high school by an alternative route, such as passing the GED test. 

• During the 1990s, the percentage of young adults not enrolled in high school who 
have earned a high school credential has remained relatively unchanged; however, the 
percentage with an alternative certification increased from 4.9 percent in 1990 to 10.1 
percent in 1998, and the percentage with regular diplomas decreased by a similar 
amount (table 6). 
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FOREWORD 



The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) collects and publishes information 
on the condition of education in the United States. Under mandate from the Hawkiris-Stafford 
Elementary and Secondary School Improvements Amendment of 1988 (P.L. 100-297), NCES 
released the first annual report on school dropouts in 198Sj. Although law no longer requires the 
reporting of dropout statistics, this report has been continued because of the importance of 
charting dropout behavior among America’s youth. 

This report is the eleventh in the series of annual dropout reports from NCES. This report 
builds on the previous sequence of ten reports that, is the product of the work of both Mary Frase 
and Marilyn McMillen and reflects their joint dedication to producing accurate and useful 
information on high school dropouts and completers. - - 

The current report presents data for 1998 on high school dropout rates, and examines 
high school completion and graduation rates. In addition to extending time series data reported in 
earlier years, this report focuses on the characteristics of high school dropouts and high school 
completers in 1998. 

The report is based on the best and most current national data available at this time. It 
utilizes the data from the Current Population Survey conducted by the Bureau of the Census to 
develop national event and status, dropout rates for young adults of various ages. As a part of an 
ongoing effort to expand and improve data collected about dropouts, NCES initiated a dropout 
statistics collection in the 1991-92 school year as a component of the Common Core of Data; 
data from the fifth year of that collection are included in this report for most states. Current 
Population Survey data are also used to develop national and state-specific high school 
completion rates. 

I hope the information in this report will be useful in discussions about this critical 
national issue. 



Gary W. Phillips 

Acting Commissioner 

National Center for Education Statistics 
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INTRODUCTION 



Over the past fifty years, there has been a dramatic change in the value of a high 
school education. A high school degree was considered a valued asset in the labor market 
during the 1950’s. But by the 1970’s, with more students completing high school, a high 
school diploma served as a gateway to many promising career opportunities. In recent 
years, advances in technology have fueled the demand for a highly skilled labor force, 
transforming a high school education into a minimum requirement for entry into^the labor 
market. 



Because high school completion has become a requirement for entering additional 
education, training, or the labor force, the economic consequences of leaving high school 
without a diploma are severe. On average, dropouts are more likely to be unemployed 
than high school graduates and to earn less money when they eventually secure work. 1 
High school dropouts are also more likely to receive public assistance than high school 
graduates who do not go on to college. 2 This increased reliance on public assistance is 
likely due, at least in part, to the fact that young women who drop out of school are more 
likely to have children at younger ages and more likely to be single parents than high 
school graduates. 3 The individual stresses and frustrations associated with dropping out 
have social implications as well: dropouts make up a disproportionate percentage of the 
nation’s prison and death row inmates. 4 

Secondary schools in today’s society are faced with the challenge of increasing 
curricular rigor to strengthen the knowledge base of high school graduates, while at the 
same time increasing the proportion of all students who successfully complete a high 
school program. Monitoring high school dropout and completion rates provides one 
measure of progress toward meeting these goals. 

This is the eleventh annual dropout report from the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES). This report spans the 27-year time period from 1972 through 1998 and 
focuses primarily on updates to annual time series data. Data from the October 1998 
Current Population Survey (CPS) of the U.S. Census Bureau are used to compute 
national high school dropout and completion rates and rates by background 
characteristics, such as sex, race-ethnicity, family income, and region of the country. 
State-level data from the CPS are used to produce estimates of high school completion 
rates by state. In addition, NCES data from the Common Core of Data (CCD) are used to 
provide estimates of dropout rates by state for many states. 



'U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, The Condition of Education 1999, NCES 99- 
022 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1999), Indicators 11 and 12. 

2 U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, The Condition of Education 1998, NCES 98- 
013 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1998), Indicator 34. 

3 U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Dropout Rates in the United States: 1994 , 
NCES 96-863, by M. McMillen and P. Kaufman (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1996). 
Estimates indicate that one-quarter of federal and one-half of state prison inmates are high school dropouts. See U.S. 
Department of Justice, Office of Justice Programs, Bureau of Justice Statistics, Comparing Federal and State Prison 
Inmates, 1991, NCJ- 145864, by C.W. Harlow (Washington, D C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, September 1994). 
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EVENT AND STATUS DROPOUT RATES 



Event, status, and cohort dropout rates each provide a different perspective on the 
student dropout population. The National Center for Education Statistics presents 
definitions and data for all three types of dropout rates in order to provide a more 
comprehensive picture of the dropout problem in the United States. High school 
graduation and completion rates conclude the profile of high school outcomes for young 
adults in the United States. 



Types of Dropout Rates 

• Event rates describe the proportion of students who leave school each year 
without completing a high school program. This annual measure of recent dropout 
occurrences provides important information about how effective educators are in 
keeping students enrolled in school. 

• Status rates provide cumulative data on dropouts among all young adults within a 
specified age range. Status rates are higher than event rates because they include 
all dropouts ages 16 through 24, regardless of when they last attended school. 
Since status rates reveal the extent of the dropout problem in the population, these 
rates also can be used to estimate the need for further education and training 
designed to help dropouts participate fully in the economy and life of the nation. 

• Cohort rates measure what happens to a group of students over a period of time. 
These rates are based on repeated measures of a cohort of students with shared 
experiences and reveal how many students starting in a specific grade drop out 
over time. Typically, data from longitudinal studies provide more background and 
contextual information on the students who drop out than are available through 
the CPS or CCD data collections. 5 



’Cohort data are available only sporadically. The most recent information available is from the August 1994 Third 
Follow-up of the National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988, which contains data on a cohort of the eighth-grade 
class of 1988. These data were previously reported in U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Dropout Rates in the United States: 1996 , NCES 98-250, by M. McMillen and P. Kaufman (Washington 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1998), and they can be found in appendix B, tables B7-B10. 
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